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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tar infirmity, under which I have laboured for ſome 
time paſt, having rendered it impoſſible for me to meet my 
Clergy at the cuſtomary ſeaſon, and the great uncertainty 


when I may be able to recover ſufficient ſtrength for that 


purpoſe, have induced me to tranſmit a few lines to them 
from the preſs ; that ſo, whenever I am called hence, I 
may leave ſome teſtimony of my regard for them, and atten- 


tion to their concerns. 


They have my thanks for the many inſtances of their 


kindneſs, and whether living or dying, I pray God to bleſs 
them in every good word and work. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, | 
W HEN God ſurveyed the world which he had made, 
He ſaw that every thing was good and perfect in its kind: 
and ſuch as he made it, ſuch it continues to this day, under 
a law which ſhall never be broken. But when we turn our 
eyes toward the moral world, we find it unſettled and vari- 
able. It receives a law which it doth not preſerve, but be- 
comes weary of truth, and ſtudious of novelty. The body 
is continually changing the faſhion of its garments, but ſuch 
faſhions may paſs and repaſs with little offence: new opinions, 
Which are the faſhions of the mind, are of dangerous influ- 

ence, eſpecially in religion, where they are moſt apt to in- 
n . 


We, therefore, my brethren, whoſe office it is to watch 
forthe ſouls of men, ſhould carefully obſerve, what changes 
| B are 
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are taking place in our own age and country; what good 
doctrines are decaying, what evil opinions are riſing up and 
ſpreading; tracing them, ſo far as we are able, to the cauſes 
and ſources from whence they have proceeded. Such an en- 
quiry as this being altogether of a ſpiritual intention, and for 
the conduct of which we muſt one day give a ſtrict account 
to Almighty God, no ſecular fears, no partial attachments 
ſhould interfere to render it ineffectual. 


The great doctrines effential to chriſtianity, and without 
which it cannot be conſidered as a Religion true in itſelf, or 
beneficial to us, are thoſe concerning the nature of God; 
the nature of man; the ſaving principle of faith; the import- 
ance and uſe of the church; the obedience due to civil go- 
vernment ; the a of a puns. tie, ang. holy conver- 
ſation. 8 


The learned and inquiſitive, who ſee what is paſſing in 
the world, need not be informed, that, in this age, and this 
eountry, there are many dangerous corruptions, many errors 
propagated in reſpect to all the doctrines above mentioned. 
Occaſional books and pamphlets, with periodical publications 
of various deſcriptions, betray lamentable miſtakes in ſome, 
and very unwarrantable bitterneſs in others, againſt the di- 
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ſtinguiſhing articles of the chriſtian faith. I do not mean, 
therefore, to inform my learned brethren of that which they 
know already; but till it is my duty to remind them, and 
ſtir up their attention, that they may unite with me, as I 
aſſure myſelf they will be ready to do, in every good mea- 
ſure, which prudence and piety ſhall ſuggeſt, for the preſer- 
vation of our common faith. 


I. That God in his nature is one Jehovah, and in perſons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, is the doctrine into which we 
are baptized: it meets us every where in the Scriptures, and 
is therefore very properly interwoven with all the forms and 
ſervices of our Liturgy. | 


The Ti of the New Teſtament is undoubtedly the 
ſame Jehovah, with his Word and Spirit, in the Old; and 
Arianiſm ſeems to have ariſen among thoſe Chriſtians, who 
took up from the Jews, in their ſtate of apoſtacy, the falſe 
ideas they had formed of the God. revealed to them by 
Moſes and the prophets . They, who do not agree with 
us in our belief, appeal to the Scripture againſt us, but do 


* Mr. Whitaker, in his Origin of Arianiſm diſchſed, ſeems to have 
gone upon the right ground; and his work merits conſideration. | 
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not appear to depend upon it for themſelves ; becauſe they 
apply fo frequently to other topics, as better ſuiting their 
purpoſe, and more accommodated to the feelings of the vain 
and inexperienced. How often hath it been urged,. that we 
ought not to receive. the faith which: the firſt fathers of the 
church, and the fucceeding fathers of the Reformation, have 
delivered to us, becauſe we are of late years fo far advanced 
above them in knowledge? But I have never ſeen the con- 
nexion pointed out between any modern improvements in 
ſcience, and the new doctrines of reformers in theology. We 
are certainly much improved, for inſtance, in the art of mak- 
ing time-keepers, above thoſe who-lived an hundred years 
ago; but no man will ſay, that we thence derive any advan- 
tage for numbering our days more wiſely ; or that we have 
any Clearer ideas of eternity,. than we had before. An emi- 
nent artiſt in this way may doubt of the Apoſtles Creed; 
but then there is no viſible relation between his art and his 
unbelief. The conceit of ſuperior learning has always had 
an ill effect upon chriſtianity; and is frequently found in 
thoſe who have no great matters to value themſelves upon. 
We may be as learned as we can make ourſelves, and yet 
continue good chriſtians; becauſe true learning and true 
religion were never yet at variance - but the moment we 

are 
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are vain of our learning, we begin to be in danger, and ſome 
folly or other is not far off. The Greeks were unfit to 
receive the Goſpel, becauſe they boaſted of a ſort of wiſdom 
between which and the wiſdom of the Goſpel, there is no 
affinity. They delighted to ſpeak of little things in great 
words; while they who firſt publiſhed the chriſtian faitli 
propounded to the world the higheſt objects in the plain- 
eſt language. Hence it hath been obſerved, that perſons 
in the ſame ſtate of life with the Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt; 
have attained to a great underſtanding of facred things; 
while ſome ſcholars of high pretenfions. have betrayed great 
dulneſs and miſconeeption in reſpect to the fame : for our 
religion ever had, and ever will have, ſome things, which 
are hidden from thoſe who are wiſe and prudent in their 
own eſtimation, and are revealed to perſons of teachable, 
child-like diſpoſitions. The natural and adequate effect 
of all knowledge, when rightly uſed, is to make men wiſer; 
but the affectation and abuſe of learning have a contrary 
effect. 0 

Many appear to have been drawn away from the Trinity 
of Revelation by an abuſe of abſtract reaſoning: that is; 
by preſuming upon an analogy, which does not exiſt, be- 
tween mathematical truth, and all other truth. We have 
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ſeen it argued, ſeriouſly in appearance, that three cannot be 


one in divinity, becauſe it is not fo in arithmetic. But we 
are here to diſtinguiſh : the mathematical ſciences give us 
rules by which all quantities are to be meaſured ; but when 
thoſe rules are applied by analogy to the qualities of things, 
they muſt fail us, and the experiment is always hazardous. 
The ſpecific difference between gold and lead, with the re- 
ſpective value of each, is an object of mathematical conſidera- 
tion ; but the difference between good and evil is not ; for 
theſe latter are. to be compared and eſtimated as qualities. 
God in his nature and his perfections can never be conſidered 
under any idea we have of quantity. We know him and de- 
ſcribe him by his attributes; all of which are qualities, ori- 
ginal in Him, and infinite in themſelves. It muſt therefore 
be extremely dangerous to ſpeak of God, and borrow our 
ideas from terms applied to quantity of any kind. 


It may be hazardous to aſſign the cauſes of error upon 
ſpeculation; but facts will ſpeak for themſelves. It is well 
known that moſt of our enlightened reaſoners, who take 
the higheſt liberties with the Faith of a Trinity in Unity, 
have been bred in thoſe ſchools where the ſciences which 
are converſant about quantities claim a ſuperior, if not an 
_ excluſive excellence. In their place they are excellent, and 
| ; 1 give 
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give abſolute certainty ; but in religion, being out of their 
place, they muſt of courſe turn into vain deceit. Let us 
therefore moſt humbly wiſh it to be well conſidered by 
thoſe whom it may concern, that mathematicians, merely 
as ſuch, have in religion no pre-eminence above other men; 
that mathematical analogies are not transferable to morality, 
theology, politics ; nor to any ſcience which is converſant 
folely with the qualities of things. 


Another prevailing fource of error in divinity, is the hu- 
man philoſophy of deiſm ; which the deiſts themſelves very 
improperly term the Religian of Nature. A popular di- 
vine, of great talents and reputation (Dr. S. Clarke), un- 
happily conceded to the deiſts, that an Unity of Perſon in 
God is the firſt principle of Natural Religion : ſince which 
time a nearer relation than was formerly known, hath been 
growing up between doubting chriſtians and profeſſed infidels. 
The attempt ſeems prepoſterous, that the wiſdom of nature, 
be it what it may, ſhould dictate to Chriſtianity, which was 
| ſent from heaven to dictate to har, and is attended with the 
divine grace neceſſary to render it receptive of thoſe princi- 
ples and doctrines which are ſuperior to its own, and muſt 
be concluſive againſt them.—I forbear to inſiſt farther upon 
this, becauſe Natural Religion wilt meet us again, as we 
Ea proceed, 


N 111 
proceed, and muſt be conſidered more fully in another 
place. N | | 


IT. Miſtakes about the nature of man are almoſt as dan- 
gerous as about the nature of God: and the nature of man 


can be known only from. the hiſtory of man ; of which the 
heathens preſerved a tradition, but the original is in the 
bible. There is a ſpecies of moral philoſophy which pro- 
nounces it injurious to the goodneſs of the Creator to ſup- 
poſe that man is corrupt: but the preſent ſtate of man, 
under fin, is no reflexion upon the goodneſs of God. The 
wiſdom of a political conſtitution is not impeached, becauſe 
there are capital puniſhments inflicted under it; for theſe 
are not imputable to the laws, but to a freedom of action 
in thoſe, who, not having the fear of God before their eyes, 
yield to the ſuggeſtions of - the Devil, as our firſt parents 
did, and-tranſgreſs them. - Their fall, through the malice 
of the tempter, gave occaſion to the incarnation. of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who came to ſeek and to fave that which was loſt. 
Unleſs we admit the corruption of man's nature, the whole 
of chriſtianity, conſidered as a medicine, is ſuperfluous and 5 

impertinent ; as offering remedies which are not needful, 
and applying itſelf to infirmities which do not exiſt. We 
can never introduce the doctrines of redemption and atone- 
Ment : 
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ment: Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt can never be underſtood 
nor wanted, except it be allowed, that man is ſuch as the 
Saviour found him, lame, and blind, and deaf, and dumb, and 
even dead in fin, When we believe this, then Jeſus Chriſt 
is acceptable to us as the reſtorer of our nature to light and 
life, that is, as doing what the Goſpel every where deſcribes, 
and offers to our faith. Many well-meaning chriſtians of 
this time thirſt after this doctrine, and think they have heard 
nothing, unleſs they have head of Salvation by Feſus Chrift, 
' which is what we properly call the Goſpel ; and if they do 
not hear it in the diſcourſes from our pulpits, where they 
expect to hear it, they are tempted to wander in ſearch of 
it to other places of worſhip : at leaſt, they have a plauſible 
excuſe for ſo doing, though in reality there can be none 
ſufficient in the caſe, becauſe the Church itſelf, in its Li- 
turgy, always preaches the Goſpel, and prays according to 
it. It alſo furniſhes us with a Catechiſm, which teaches 
the true doctrine of the Scripture concerning God and man, 
the neceſſity of regeneration, the means of grace, the ſtate 
of ſalvation ; and therefore the proſpect of doing good upon 
the people is more certain from the uſe of forms of catechi- 
fing, than from the common method of preaching on de- 
tached points of doctrine. We have therefore abundant 
reaſon to bleſs God for the late practice, which hath fo 
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univerſally prevailed throughout the kingdom, of inſtructing 
poor children in the doctrines of our church catechiſm. 
For teaching is beneficial, as well to the teacher himſelf, as 
to the learner: he is confined to a form of truth; and by 
dwelling oft upon it, he ſees deeper into it, and becomes 
daily more attached to it. The fall of man and the im- 
potence of nature will never be doubted by thoſe who are 
properly inſtructed in their early years. They who are not 
ſo inſtructed, too often wander into wild opinions; and 
when they are grown high-minded, they delight in ſuch 
works only as feed their vanity, and multiply their errors; 
and an ambitious deſire of being leaders in a party, inſpires 
them with ſuch a zeal for making proſelytes, as is Ro 
ng Op os. 


m. But, thangh theſe evils may in a great meaſure be 
prevented by timely catechiſing, and there is a proviſion in 
the Liturgy for keeping up in the people a proper ſenſe of 
the ſaving power of faith (the ſubject which comes next 
under conſideration), yet it muſt have a. bad effect, and 
afford juſt cauſe of complaint, if the ſame be not alſo found in 
our preaching. Of late times, there hath been a prejudice 
in favour of good moral preaching ; as if the people might 
do very well, or even better, without the knowledge of the 
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chriſtian myſteries; a good moral life being the end of all 
teaching. The enemies of chriſtianity, taking advantage of 
this prejudice, have made a, total ſeparation between the 
works of religion, and its doctrines ; pleading the example 
and authority of ſome of our divines. And it muſt not be 
concealed, that, by delivering cold inanimate Lectures on 
moral virtue, independent of chriſtianity, many of our clergy 
of late years have loſt themſelves very much in the eſti- 
mation of the religious. part of the laity. I would therefore 
beg your attention, while I remind you of a diſtinction, 
which a ſenſe of your own duty, without any admonition 
from me, will lead you frequently to obſerve and enlarge 
upon; I mean the great and obvious diſtinction between 
Religion and morality; and here, by Religion is to be 
underſtood the Chᷣriſtian Religion; and by Morality, ſuch 
good works as are independent of it. Religion is the rule 
which teaches us to believe in God, and to worſhip him. 
Its three great duties are faith, hope, and charity. Morality 
is the rule 'which teaches us to live ſoberly and honeſtly. 
It hath four chief virtues, which moral writers have well 
explained; Juſtice, Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude. 
By Juſtice we give to every man what is due to him. 
Temperance is the rule whereby we reſtrain the appetites | 
of the body, which are all naturally given to exceſs. Pru- 
b0⁰ | C 2 | dence 
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dence is that foreſight which diſtinguiſhes good from evil, 
by the conſequences of each; and Fortitude teaches us to 
meet danger, and bear ſuftegings. All theſe virtues are ſo 
uſeful one to another, that they cannot well ſubfiſt when 
they are ſeparated. He who is without temperance, will 
not preſerve his juſtice, becauſe he will waſte in ſelf⸗ 
indulgence what is due to other men ; and he who hath 

no prudence to conſider conſequences, will not be guarded 
| againſt intemperance. It is evident theſe virtues are ne- 
ceſſary for carrying us through life with honour and ſafety: 
therefore we exhort all chriſtians to the practice of them. 
But the difference, which we are always to bear in mind, 
is, that the unbeliever, having no chriſtian principles, prac- 
tiſes theſe virtues as well as he can, on ſecular and ſelfiſh 
conſiderations, in conformity to commandments of his own 
making ; while the chriſtian, animated by hopes and motives 
peculiar to Revelation, acts for the love of God, and in 
obedience to Jeſus Chriſt ; knowing that we are not to be 
faved for any thing we do, but for that faith in the promiſes, 
and that love to God and man, with which it is done. 
There is a juſtice and propriety in our being ſaved by faith 
| rather than by works, becauſe all good works, of every kind, 
may be practiſed in hypocriſy ; they may proceed from the 
baſe motives of ambition, vanity, or ſelf-intereſt, in which 
| God 
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God hath no part : but in faith there can be no hypocriſy ; 
| becauſe moral virtue is between man and man, but faith is 
between man and God, who ſeeth the heart, and cannot be 
impoſed upon. Therefore no virtue can be certain and 
univerſal, but that of faith; which conſideration entitles it 
to be the ſaving principle in the chriſtian, as it was in the 
patriarchal religion. It is this only which extinguiſhes the 
pride of Reaſon, and gives to God the glory of our falvation. 
It is this only which brings all men to a ſtate of equality. 
It is accommodated to every condition of life, for it coſts 
nothing ; and while it reduces the rich, by obliging them 
to a renunciation of the world, it raiſes the ability of the 
poor, by giving as much effect to a cup of cold water, as 
to the treaſures of the wealthy. The fame rule - obtains 
remarkably in the powers of the mind ; for the wiſe and 
prudent of this world, who appear ſtrong in underſtanding, 
are ſometimes found very weak in faith ; and thoſe en- 
dowments of learning, which ſhould bring them nearer to 
God, often carry them farther from him ; while the poor 
and ſimple have that faculty of the ſoul, that ineſtimable 
talent of a believing heart, which enables man to receive 
and underſtand the things of heaven. In every poſſible 
ſenſe, but the literal, are thoſe words of the prophet fulfilled 
Every valley ſhall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
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Null be made low ; for in the kingdom of God, as it ſubſiſts 
in the heart of man, none of thoſe inequalities are found, 
which are every where ſo obſervable in nature; and faith is 


the principle which levels them all. 


Morality without Religion is the ſcheme of the Deiſts; 
who yet, that they may not ſeem deſtitute of a ſyſtem, 
affect a Religion which they call Natural. But heir natural 
religion hath no affinity to chriſtianity : it is inconſiſtent 
with it, and oppoſite toit. It hath no Saviour, no Sanctifier, 
no Fall of man, no Atonement, no Sacrifice, no Sacraments, 
no Sabbath, no Tempter, no Church, no Prieſthood, no 
Reſurrection, no Life everlaſting. Tt hath no Creed; for 
it hath nothing to form a Creed upon ; and ſoisa religion 
without that principle, which alone gives value and ſig- 
nification to every moral action. The heathens never de- 
pended for acceptance on any ſuch plan of religion; they 
had recourſe to rites of worſhip, ſacrifices, ſupplications, 
and other acts of what we call devotion, for obtaining the 
pardon of fin, and the averting of divine vengeance. Na- 
tural religion, as 4 ſyſtem, is a phenomenon riſen up in 
theſe latter times ; infidelity ſeems to have been increaſing 
upon us ever fince; and as the unedifying morality of our 
| pulpits is a growth from the fame root, we need not wonder 
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at the zeal and earneſtneſs, with which it hath very lately 
been treated, by a learned and able Prelate of this Church *, 
whoſe words are the words of wiſdom, and his example 
worthy of imitation. Natural religion, therefore, from the 
ill uſe which hath been made of it, ſhould at leaſt be re- 
examined, and better defined; that if we have allowed more 
to it than we ought, and have hurt the cauſe of chriſtianity, 
by giving advantage to its adverſaries, we may go back 
again, as wiſe men have often found occaſion to do; and this 
is one good uſe they make of their experience. There was 
an excellent work publiſhed many years ago by a learned 
divine of the Church of Ireland +, which opened the eyes 
of many ſcholars, ſhewing by plain argument, and undoubted 
evidence of facts, whence all our knowledge of divine things 
ever was, and ever muſt be derived; and it is much to be 
- withed, that ſome proper hand would reduce the argument 
of that book.. to a compendium, for the benefit of the 
younger ſtudents in divinity. I am convinced this would 
deliver us from much danger, and ſhorten many of our 
diſputes. Can that ſyſtem of religion be with propriety 
ſtyled Natural, which never yet was diſcovered by unin- 


* See the Biſhop of St. David's Charge. f 
+ Ellis's Knowledge of divine things from Revelation; not from reaſon, 
or nature. 
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ſtructed, untutored man? or that be deemed a Religion 
calculated for man in his preſent eſtate, which leaves out 
of the account the doctrines of his fall and his re/toration ? 
No ſerious clergyman needs to be aſked, whether he wiſhes 


to teach his congregation in ſuch a manner, and with 
ſuch doctrine, as will promote their eternal ſalvation. 


It would be an inſult to raiſe à queſtion in ſuch a caſe; 


and therefore, if any of us, from the prejudice of education, 
the force of example, or the want of timely attention and 
enquiry, have ever inclined to a barren form of teaching, 
Jet us endeavour, for the time to come, to ſpeak and to 
labour in our proper character, as Ambaſſadors, who have 
a meſſage from heaven, which they are bound to deliver, 
at the peril of their own ſouls; truſting that the Goſpel, 
where it is genuine, will be followed by that grace and 
power, which never yet failed to attend it. In the name 
« of Jeſus of Nazareth, ariſe up and walk!“ This was 
the Goſpel, energetic and effective: it gave the ability with 
the command ; the lame man felt it through all his powers ; 
„he aroſe, he walked, he leaped, he praiſed God.” 80 
will the people be edified, and we ſhall be able to give a 
good account of our charge, at that time, when the faſhion 
of this world, and, with it, all that is human in religion 
and learning, ſhall vaniſh away. 5 


IV. The 
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IV. The conflitution and uſe of the Church of Chriſt is 
another ſubject, on which our principles, for ſome years 


paſt, have been very unſettled, and our knowledge precari- 
ous and ſuperficial. Ignorance is dangerous here, becauſe 


there are ſo many, whole intereſt it is to flatter us in it, and 
take advantage of it. The definition of the Church, con- 


tained in our Articles, was purpoſely leſs definitive than it 
might have been, to avoid giving farther offence to thoſe 
whom we rather wiſhed to reconcile ; but it does not ap- 
pear, that the Church hath gained any thing by its modera- 
tion; it hath rather loſt ; becauſe in virtue of that modera- 
tion, it hath been pleaded againſt us, that eccleſiaſtical unity 
may be diſpenſed with, and that all our differences in this 
matter are only problematical and immaterial. 


But falvation is a gift of grace ; that is, it is a free gift, 
to which we have no natural claim. It is not to be conceived 
within ourſelves, but to be received in conſequence of our 
chriſtian calling, from God himſelf, through the means of 
his ordinances. Theſe can no man adminiſter to effect, 
but by God's own appointment; at firſt, by his immediate 


appointment, and afterwards, by ſucceſſion and derivation |, 


from thence, to the end of the world. Without this rule, 
we are open to impoſture, and can be ſure of nothing; we 
cannot be ſure, that our miniſtry is effective, and that our 
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ſacraments are ręalities. We are very ſenſible, the ſpirit of 
diviſion will never admit this doctrine; yet the ſpirit of 
charity muſt never part with it. Writers and teachers, 
who make it a point to give no offence, treat theſe things 
very tenderly; but he, who, in certain caſes, gives men no 


offence, will for that reaſon give them no inſtruction. 
Light itſelf is painful to weak eyes; but delightful to them, 


when grown ſtronger, and reconciled to it with uſe ; and he, 


who was inſtrumental in bringing them to a more perfe& 


' ſtate of viſion, though leſs acceptable at firſt, may yet, for 
his real kindneſs, be more cordially thanked afterwards, 


than if he had made the eaſe and ſafety of his own perſon 


| the meaſure of his duty. It is by no means evident, that 


the Church hath ever recommended itſelf the more, by re- 


| ceding from any of its juſt pretenſions. Generoſity obliges 
and ſecures a friend; but an enemy conſtrues it into weak- 


neſs ; and then, it never does any good. Yet the adverſaries 
of the Church of England have always been perſuading her 
to make the experiment, and have promiſed great things 
from it : with what views, it cannot be difficult to diſcover. 


It was an unhappy circumſtance, and had very ill effects, 


when ſome pious men, of more zeal than diſcretion, who 
ſet out on the work of reforming this nation, opened an 
aſylum for penitents, which took in people of all perſuaſions, 

3 0 without 


1 | 
without exception of any *. It came to be inferred from 
hence, that ſouls might be ſaved as well without, as with 
a church ; perhaps better ; and when men have once begun 
to neglect rules, they go on to deſpiſe them, and know not 
where to ſtop, till all things are brought into confuſion. 
An enthuſiaſt of modern date (Baron Swedenborg) opens 
his new Feruſalem Church on a plan almoſt as wide as that 
of Maſonry itſelf; to take in even Quakers, who have nei- 
ther church, nor ordinances, of any kind. It is curious to 
| obſerve, that in the ſame age, new and ſtrange ways are 
affected of curing both the ſouls and bodies of men. And 
it now ſeems a duty incumbent on the College of Phyſicians, 
to guard their patients againſt the prevailing influence of 
medical impoſture, as it certainly is in the Church, to 
guard her people againſt new and ſtrange ways of ſalva- 
tion. We are informed, that the liberties taken of late 
years againſt the miniſtry of the church, have terminated in 
an attempt to begin a ſpurious epiſcopacy, or an epiſcopacy 
without ſucceſſion, in the American Colonies : a particular 
account of the affair has been publiſhed in a Life of Mr. 
John Weſley, and the caſe appears to have been as reported. 
Mr. Weſley, when queſtioned about this fact in his life- 
time, did not deny it, but pleaded neceſſity to juſtify the 

* Sce Mr. Welley's Grft account of the Inſtitution of Religious So- 
cieties among the Methodiſts, 
| D 2 : meaſure. 
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meaſure. See Memoirs of the Rev. John Weſley, by John 
- Hampſon, vol. 2. p. 171, $8v0.—a fatal precedent, if it 
ſhould be followed. For if a Preſbyter can conſecrate a a 
Biſhop, we admit that a man may confer a power, of which 
he is not himſelf poſſeſſed; inftead of * the leſs being 
< blefled of the greater, the © greater is bleſſed of the 
e leſs,” and the order of all things is inverted. 


Much miſchief hath been done by unfaithful 4;forres of 

che Church, written, with a partial intention, by Authors 
as much diſaffected to its doctrine, as to its conftitution and 
authority. Every man knows how much it is againſt him, 
when an importunate adverſary, who: hath ill will to his 
perſon, hath the delivery of his character, to thoſe who are 
not acquainted with him. This happens very frequently 
to the church; and young, or ignorant readers, are poiſoned 
paſt recovery. The moſt faithful modern hiſtories, which 
can be found, ſhould be conſulted, and the fountains of an- 
 tiquity reſorted to. The ancient church is the ſtandard by 
which all modern ones are to be examined ; and unleſs a 
man knows what the church was in centuries before the 
Reformation, he will ſee but darkly into the troubled 
water of later times, in which faction and party have con- 
founded things; and it hath become as much the intereſt of 
ſome, that the church of Chriſt ſhould be found every where, 
| as 
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as it is the deſire of others, that it ſhould be found s where. 
Some hiſtorians, being affected to the ſuperſtitions of Popery, 
will ſpeak more than the truth ; others, being at variance 


with all eſtabliſhments, will ſpeak leſs than the truth; and 
between both, ecclefiaſtical hiſtory becomes perplexed and 
adulterated. This is one of the lamentable evils, to which 


ve are ſubject in theſe latter days of chriſtianity. To ſuch 
as would ſtudy deeply, it hath been recommended, to com- 
pare the annals of Baronius with the centuriators of Magde- 
bourg, that the truth may be drawn from both parties, 
tempering and qualifying cach other. This may do well 
for detecting the innovations of the Church of Rome; but 
if we would guard againſt popular miſtakes in the ſubject 
at large, it will be neceſſary to examine firſt, what the 
Church was under the Old Teſtament ; for there we find 
its original eſtabliſhment, its form, its authority, its miniſtry, 
its unity and uniformity, its maintenance, its in 3 
which things being ſo particularly laid down, no new eſta- 
bliſhment is to be found in the Epiſtles or the Goſpels of 
the New Teſtament, but the ancient conſtitution is referred 
| td; to ſhew us, in certain caſes, what ought to be, from 
what had been. So zealous was our blefſed Saviour for the 
preſervation of. peace and obedience, that even under the 


moſt corrupt ſtate of the church (worſe, we hope, than any 


I ; man 
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man can diſcover now amongſt us) he enjoined his hearers 
to ſubmit to thoſe who then taught in the ſeat of Mo/es ; 
allowing, bad as they were, that they had their authority by 
ſucceſſion, and, on that conſideration, were to be religiouſly 
obeyed, however greatly they had deviated from the wiſdom 
and purity of their original inſtitution. From the Scripture, | 
we ſhould proceed next to obſerve, what the church was 
in the firſt ages of the Goſpel, before worldly policy, miſ- 
called moderation, had any influence upon the opinions of 
chriſtians. | There is an epiſtle of St. Clement, on church 
unity and church authority, with which all ſtudents in di- 
vinity ſhould be acquainted. It will teach them, what the 
chriſtian ſociety then was, and what it ought to be. Igna- 
tius and Cyprian, both of them Martyrs, will give farther 
inſtruction. The latter is ſo particular and copious, that a 
code of diſcipline might nearly be formed upon his authority. 
With theſe preparations, we ſhall be better able to judge of 
what happened at the Reformation, when many things 
were right, and many wrong ; when the Church of England, 
by the ſingular bleſſing of God, preſerved its conſtitution 
and its doctrines, while many of the Reformed fell off by 
degrees, ſome into diſorder, ſome into diſſolution. What 
remains with us we muſt defend and preſerve ; truſting that 
the ſame God who hath raiſed this church, when trodden 


down 


BY 


down to the duſt, will never forſake us, till we forſake 
him.* To thoſe who would read for purpoſes of piety 
(as neceſſary to ſcholars as to the common people) our 
Mr. Nelſon will afford great edification; and it is a 
conciliating circumſtance, that ſo excellent a work, upon 
the Feſtivals and Faſts of the Church, came from the 
hands of a layman. 


V. Next in order to the Conſtitution of the Church, 
is the Conſtitution of the State. Many corrupt and 
ſtrange opinions are current amongſt us in reſpe& to civil 
government; and they are circulated with all that zeal, 
with which men uſually act, when they have ſome luſt to 
. gratify, There is none more ungovernable than the luſt 
of power; and that the way to it may always be open, 
new rights are pleaded which no Laws in the world ever 
yet recognized, becauſe they are not conſiſtent with that 
ſubordination, and right of poſſeſſion, which are eſſential 


in ſociety. A natural equality amongſt mankind is con- 


tradictory to) the actual condition of human nature. Wo- 
men are not equal to their huſbands, children are not 


* See An Eaſſy on the Church, by a worthy Clergyman of this Dioceſe, 
printed at Glouceſter, and to be had of Meſſrs. Robinſons, Paternoſter- 
Row, London. 

| equal 
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equal to their parents, the fooliſh are not equal to the 
wiſe, the idle and diſſolute are not equal to the ſober and 
induſtrious. They cannot have equal rights becauſe the 
rights of man in ſociety, ſo long as we admit that there is 
a divine law, and a moral government of the world, are 
the rights of duty, and virtue, and religion; and no other 
rights can ſubſiſt in a ſtate of civilization. The fociety 


which admits the rights of violence and rapine, is 


fel de fe. 


Equal liberty is another idea which cannot take place in 
ſoeiety, becauſe men are not equal in virtue. For as there 
are no Tights but the rights of virtue, there is no liberty, 
but the liberty to which virtue entitles us. Thieves and 
aſſaſfins liave no claim to liberty in common 'with honeft 
men, and tlierefore, all laws deprive them of it, for the 
ſafety of the public. He who · has forfeited the right to 
His life, muſt have forfeited his liberty, along with it. 
The man who kills another without law, is himſelf under 
ſentence-of death, by the law of 'God ; and by parity of 
juſtice, that man muſt forfeit the right to his own pro- 
perty, who by violence deprives another of his poſſeſſions. 
Liberty of thought there muſt be in all men, good and 
bad, becauſe it cannot be prevented; but the. liberty of 

overt 
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overt action, which is the only liberty that will pleaſe 


libertines, there cannot be, till the laws of God loſe their 
force, and ſociety itſelf is diffolved. 


It has frequently been repeated by writers of a certain 
deſcription, that Kings and Magiſtrates are the ſervants of 
the people, and this, in a ſenſe of inferiority and ſubjec- 
tion, like other ſervants. But if Kings are the ſervants, 
where are the ſubjects? If all are fathers, where are the 
children? If all are ſhepherds, where are the ſheep ? 


My brethren, theſe opinions fall under our conſidera- 
tion, not as we are politicians, but as we are concerned 
for the preſervation of the divine laws, and the peace of 
the world in which we live. There is a bleſſing pronoun- 
ced upon the peace makers; and what better way can we 
find of promoting the public peace, than by inculcating 
the principles of peace, and the duty of obedience ; that 
according to the admonition of the Apoſtle, we may lead 
a quiet and peaceable life, in all godlineſs and honeſtly? By 
politics, we mean the art of governing a city ; the mea- 


ſures which are to be adopted on any emergency for the 


public ſafety: the convenience of treaties, the manage- 
ment of the public treaſure, and the preparations for war. 
E With 


| 
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With theſe indeed, a preacher of the Goſpel, as ſuch, 
| having no concern, leaves it to proper perſons to ſtrike - 
out their own ſchemes, and purſue their own theories. 
Our political wiſdom is nothing more than the honeſt and 
eaſy part of political duty, to be drawn from the word of 
God, where the caſe is made exceedingly plain to all whoſe 
minds are properly diſpoſed... No doctrine is delivered to 
us in more deciſive language, than that God is the king 
of kings, the only original of power; and that our duty, 
as chriſtians is derived from this conſideration, and to be 
regulated thereby God being alſo the ſupreme Lawgiver, 
and the fountain of Juſtice, he that executes the law of 

this juſtice, judges for him who is the judge of all: there- 
fore, as the divine law itſelf has ſtated the caſe for us, he 
that reſiſts that power which executes the laws of 
divine juſtice, reſiſteth that ordinance of God, which is 
neceſſary to the preſervation of fociety. To reſiſt the 
power of God in his own perſon, is. impoſſible ; he can be 
reſiſted only in the perſons of thoſe who a& under him, 

and for him; and when this happens he takes it to 
himſelf. Who therefore, would have expected to hear, 
in a chriſtian country, that rebellion exiſts only in the 
eſtimation of the public, from the accident of a miſcar- 
riage? and that rebellion ceaſes to be ſuch, . when. it ſuc- 
ceeds? Horrid doctrines! the tendency of which is, to lay 
3 us 


E 


us open to the luſt of power, or the violence of rapine, 


and turn the world into an Aceldama, a field of blood! I 
muſt confeſs it hath aſtoniſhed and afflicted me, when I 
have ſeen the power of God, his authority as a Lawgiver, 
his Providence in governing and diſpoſing of kingdoms, 


as totally omitted and forgotten by writers on Civil Liber- 


ty, as'if no ſuch things had ever been heard! Self-will, 
ſelf-government, liberty as we like it, and property as we 
can ſeize upon it, have taken the place of divine Law, 


and divine Power, and every man is become his own 
Providence. | 


All miſtakes concerning civil government ariſe either 
in the variety of human philoſophy, ſpeculating on the 
origination and primeval ſtate of mankind, againſt better 
information, or from ſelf-will and ſelf-intereſt affecting 
ſedition and confuſion, through the pride of an am- 
bition, or the needineſs of vice. Where theſe cauſes 
operate, they will produce ſtrange books, and ſtrange 


ſpeeches, ſuch as betray that blindneſs which hath been 


obſerved to fall upon nations, previous to their deſtruction; 
and therefore we are to pray, that what is paſt may be 
forgotten, and that we may be delivered from ſuch 


appearances in the time to come; that the dangerous - 


animoſity of a party-ſpirit may ceaſe amongſt us, and 
E 2 that 
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that Engliſhmen, as their duty and happineſs require 
may we love one another better, every day. Our ſecurity 
will be in ſetting aſide all worldly conſiderations, and 
confining ourſelyes to the plain path of chriſtian duty, 
under an aſſurance that this will prove to be our beſt 
policy and intereſt. To preſerve us from wild ſpecula- 
tions, it will be uſeful alſo to look back to the principles 
on which ſocieties have been regulated in ancient times, and 
how they have ſucceeded and proſpered; for it is as dan- 
gerous to ſociety, as to religion, to imagine that there was 
neither wiſdom nor experience in thoſe who went before 
us; but that all the difficulties of paſt ages are come down 
to be ſolved by this generation. And here I recolle& with 
pleaſure and gratitude, that all farther reflections on this 
ſubject are rendered needleſs by a late work of a learned and 
eloquent layman, who hath very effectually expoſed thoſe 
wild opinions lately riſen up to diſturb the peace of man- 
kind; and hath called us back to the meaſures of common 
' ſenſe and experience, at a time when we were haſting to- 
ward anarchy, under the ſpecious name of liberty ; pointing 
out to us a more excellent way, which if we follow, we 
ſhall do well. As Chriſtians and Engliſhmen, we are un- 
queſtionably obliged to thoſe, who are not afraid to declare 
themſelves againſt the overbearing violence of licentious 
principles, and the torrent of calumny which followeth ſo 


cloſely 


* 
cloſely after them: and it is to be hoped, our zeal will be 
ſtirred up by ſo laudable an example. If there be a 
bleſſing for him who reconciles individuals at ſtrife, or 
families when divided, there muſt be a double portion for 
thoſe, who infuſe into a nation the ſpirit of peace, and with 
a god-like beneficence check that riſing ſtorm, which would 


tear us away from our comforts, our poſſeſſions, our liber- 
ties, and our lives. 


VI. But I muit now haſten, in the laſt place, to a ſub- 
Je of more quietneſs, and leſs ſuſpicion, in which wiſe 
men of all perſuaſions are more nearly of a mind; I mean, 
the conductof the chriſtian life. Modern times and new modes 
of education have given too great a latitude in the articles 
of dreſs, and diſſipation, and ſelf-indulgence. Every thing 
is to be avoided, which tends to diminiſh that gravity and 
ſeriouſneſs, which God expects to find in all thoſe, who are 
flying from the wrath to come. It was obſerved of old, 
that when inconſiderate people are avoiding one extreme, 
they commonly fall into another, while reaſon and diſcre- 
tion keep the middle way. When proteſtants laid aſide the 
auſterities of ſuperſtition, they began to ſee leſs harm in the 
liberties taken by the world. The kind of life to which 
the firſt chriſtians conformed, hath been conſidered as a 

N | | ſort 
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fort of heraic piety, which had more of ſuffering and morti- 
fication than are now required of us; as if the way to 
heaven could be eaſier, while the number of our temptations 
is probably increaſing from the refinements of modern times, 
which, inſtead of giving us more liberty, call upon us for 
a greater degree of caution and reſerve. One indulgence, 
when it becomes faſhionable, begets another ; and a pro- 
greſs of deſcent (for ſuch is this) is ſubje& to an accelera- 
tion, which ends in total precipitation and deſtruction. 
Many of our younger clergy, when they come to look back 
upon their paſt years, will ſee, that their miniſterial cha- 
racter was not ſufficiently marked and diſtinguiſhed accord- 
ing to the rules of the Church, which are all within the 
meaſures of prudence and decency. The world judges very 
much of men by their outward appearance. They never 
look for much gravity in the mind, if too much levity is 
viſible in the perſon. If the article of dreſs is much 
attended to, they naturally ſuſpect, that ſeverer ſtudies have 
been neglected. Of theſe things, the laity are as compe- 
tent judges as the clergy, and they will judge for themſelves, 
whether we give them leave or not. They will judge, that | 
in all impropriety, there muſt be ſome degree of abſurdity ; 
and that no man, whatever his talents may be, can be re- 
ſpectable out of his proper character; on which conſidera- 


tions, 
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tions, every prudent perſon will, in reſpect of his outward 
appearance, become his own Cenſor. 


There is, in the preſent times, a temptation which lies 
very hard on ſome minds, and either does ſo much miſchief, 
or hinders ſo much good, that it is a dreadful ſnare, and I 
with I could guard my brethren effectually againſt it; I 
mean, the fear of being ſuſpected of falſe piety. It can 
never be ſufficiently lamented, that the practice of devotion, 
and the doctrine of grace fo eſſential to the Goſpel, ſhould 
have fallen into diſrepute, from the example of any perſons, 
who have been diſcovered to have ated a godly part for 
mercenary purpoſes. But God forbid, that the hypocriſy 

of others ſhould lead us into lukewarmneſs, and indifference, 
Which are equally bad. Never let it be ſuppoſed, that 
chriſtians can ſerve God without the Grace of God, be- 
cauſe ſome have been ſo weak as to ſurfeit the wiſe with 
the preſumption and folly of their ſpiritual pretenſions. The 
life of devotion is ſtill the gift of God; and it muſt be in- 
ſiſted upon with our Church, that there is not in man one 
good thought, one holy deſire, but from the continual in- 
ſpiration of the divine ſpirit, in all things directing and ru-- 
ling our hearts, Without this doctrine, we may be ſcho- 
lars and critics, and men of taſte ; we may be the moni- 
tors. 
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tors and moraliſts of civil ſociety ; but we are no longer to 
be conſidered as Chriſtian Divines, neither will our labours 
be attended with any faving effect. 


Laſtly, that we may all ſerve God in the purity of his 
Goſpel, we are to remember, that the chriſtian life differs 
eſſentially from what was called morality, among the hea- 
thens. For to us, Jeſus Chriſt is the pattern of holineſs, 
the Great Exemplar of perfection, of whom we are firſt 
to learn, what no heathen ever profeſſed, to be meet, and 
lowly in heart; and accordingly,” one of the beſt books ex- 
tant, on the ſpiritual life, is entitled, the Imitation of Feſus 
Cbriſt. Its language is barbarous, but its matter is divine 
and heavenly, and hath adminiſtered inſtruction and con- 
ſolation to thouſands of devout chriſtians. The way of true 
| devotion muſt ſtill be underſtood to be the. ſame humble, 
ſecret, unaffected, unaſpiring practice of piety, as it uſed to 
be of old. The croſs, which Jeſus Chriſt carried for our 
falvation, is ſtill the true emblem of our profeſſion, from 
our baptiſm to our departure out of this life, and is to be 
borne by us in our minds, as a daily admonition to ag 
ſuffering, and ſelf-denial. 


He who was tempted in the wilderneſs, prayed in re- 
tirement and ſolitude, taught in the temple, and went about 
I doing 


3 
doing good, did all theſe things, to teach his diſciples, that 
they alſo muſt reſiſt temptation, muſt converſe with God 


in retirement, ſerve him zealouſly in his church, and do 
good to the ſouls and bodies of their chriſtian brethren, 
viſiting them in their ſickneſs, relieving them in their 
poverty, and teaching them in their ignorance, to the beſt 
of their ability. The example of Chriſt, being the plaineſt 
and the ſhorteſt rule, is the beſt way we can follow, or 
recommend for this purpoſe. | 
(3 


To aſſiſt us in the great duties of prayer and meditation, 
books of devotion have their uſe ; but to us of the clergy, 
the Liturgy of our Church is the beſt companion, and 
the daily uſe of it in our churches, or families, is required 
by the Canons. It cannot be denied, that from various 
reaſons prevailing amongſt us, we are much fallen off, 
of late years, from the practice of weekly prayers in our 
churches. Wherever this hath been neglected, we ſhould 
exhort the people to the revival of it, if circumſtances will 
poſſibly permit ; and alarm them againſt a miſtake, to which 
they are all expoſed, from a fanatical prejudice of baneful 
influence, namely, that they come to church only to hear 
_ preaching ; and hence they are indifferent, even on a 
Sunday, to the prayers of the church, unleſs there is a 
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ſermon. But if ſermons have not ly taught them, 
that they are to be ſaved by the life and fire of devotion 
in their own hearts, little is to be expected from all the 
ſermons they will hear in time to come. Devotion is a 
flame, which, like other flames, is given to ſpread. If a 
clergyman appears to be zealous in the duty of public 
prayer, the people will be thereby excited to attend him. 
But if he appears to be indifferent, they will continue to 
be ſo; and though their indevotion wil be no excuſe 
for his, his will always be aſſumed as an excuſe for theirs. | 
There is a proſpect, that the next age may be better 
diſpoſed, in this reſpect, than the preſent, from the late 
practice of gathering ſuch multitudes of children together 
in our funday-ſchools, and accuſtoming them early to the 
ſervice of the church. If it ſhould prove ſo, all good 
people, who ſhall live to ſee it, will be, gratified with 
the ſight, the church will be edified, God will be glorified, 
and the people of England, as a nation, will have a better 
title to the bleſſings of peace and proſperity. 
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By the ſame Author, 
And fold by the Bookſellers in London » Oxford, Canterbury, 


and Norwich. 


1 Commentary on the Book of Pſalms. In which their Li- 

teral or Hiſtorical Senſe, as they relate to King David, 
and the People of Iſrael, is illuſtrated; and their Application to 
Meſſiah, to the Church, and to individuals, as Members thereof, 
is pointed out; with a view to render the Uſe of the Pſalter 


pleaſing and profitable to all orders and Degrees of Chriſtians, 
2 vols. 8vo. price 148. neatly bound. 


2. Diſcourſes on ſeveral Subjects and Occaſions, 2 vols. 8vo. price 
12s. bound. | 


3. Conſiderations on the Life and Death of St. John the Baptiſt. 
The ſecond Edition, price 3s. bound. 


4. A ſermon preached before the Sons of the Clergy, in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul, May 6, 1762. 


5. The Influence of Chriſtianity on Civil Society. A Sermon preach- | 
ed at Oxford, at the Affizes, March 4, 1773. 


6. A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Aſylum for Female 


Orphans, at the Anniverſary Meeting of the Guardians of that 
Charity, May 19, 1779. 


7. The Providence of God manifeſted in the Riſe and Fall of 
Empires. A Sermon preached at Oxford, at the Aſſizes, Ju- 
ly 27, 775. 


8. Chriſt the Object of Religious Adoration; and therefore, very 


'God. A Sermon preached before the Univerſity of Oxford on 
Sunday, May 14, 1775. | | 


9. A Sermon preached before the Honourable Houſe of Com- 
mons, on Friday, Feb, 4, 1780, _ the Day appointed to 
be obſerved as a Day of Faſting and Humiliation, 
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10. A Sermon preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at St. 
Mary's, on Wedneſday, Feb. 21, 1781. Being the Day ap- 
prongs by His —_ y's Proclamation, to be obſerved as a 

ay of Faſting and Humiliation, price 1s. 

11..The Antiquity, Uſe, and Excellence of Church-Muſic; a 
Sermon preached at the opening of a new Organ, in Canter- 


: | bury Cathedral, price 18. | | 
12, Sunday Schools recommended; a Sermon preached at the 
* Pariſh Church of St. 4 Canterbury; with an Appendix 
concerning the Method of formin 


g and conducting an Eſta- 
bliſhment of this Kind, price 1s. | hw ko Sor 


23. The Character of true Wiſdom, and the Means of attaining it, A 
FS amg preached in the Cathedral Church of Chriſt, Canter- 
1 bury, before the Society of Gentleman educated in the King's 

| School, on Thurſday, Aug. 26, 1789, being the day-of their 
Lo tt 17 ˙ : 
14. The Duty of Contending for the Rgith.. A Sermon preached at 

the primary Viſitation of the moſt Reverend John Lord Arch- 

\ biſhop of Canterbury, in the Cathedral and Metropolitan 

Church, on July 1, 1786. To which is ſubjoined, a Diſ- 
- courſe on the Trinity in Unity, | ws, : 


| ts. C, _ recommended on it's tru: Motive. A Sermon preached 


urch of St. George the Martyr, Bloomſbury, before 
| the Governors of the Benevolent . Inſtitution for the Delive 

5 of poor ng Women at their own Habitations, on Marc 
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7 16. A Sermon preached at St. Paul's, London, on June 12, 1783, 

| Saadat the yearly Meeting of the Children educated in the Charity 

= Schools, in and about the Cities of London and Weſtminſter. 

. Publiſhed at the Requeſt of the Society for promoting Chriſtian 
Knowledge, and Truſtees of the ſeveral Schools x 


= nuR ALSO MAY BE HAD, 3 
R Letters on Infidelity. The ſecond Edition. To which is pre- 
fixed, A Letter to Dr. Adam Smith, price 38. 6d, ſewed. 
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